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INDONESIA 
A Select, Annotated Bibliography 


B. JONES 


FORMERLY more commonly known to the rest of the world as the East 
Indies or Netherlands India, Indonesia is that group of islands 
spreading for some 4,000 miles (or the distance from the west of 
Ireland to the Black Sea) around the Equator and forming a bridge 
between the continents of Asia and Australia. Because of its nearness 
the future of Indonesia is of special importance to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Until 1940 these islands, Java, Sumatra, South Borneo, Celebes, 
the Lesser Sundas, the Moluccas (the Spice Islands of the seventeenth 
century) and western New Guinea provided the wealth of the Dutch 
colonial empire; for although wrongly associated with the term 
‘fabulous wealth’ they are rich in natural resources — rubber, oil, copra, 
tin, manganese, tea, sugar, coffee, quinine and kapok are some of 
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their more important products. On them live over 70,000,000 
people, of whom no less than 50,000,000 are concentrated on the 
island of Java. In size larger than our North Island but smaller 
than the South Island, and astonishingly fertile, Java is yet far too 
small for its population, whose great rate of increase has been for 
many years a tremendous problem. In 1815 the inhabitants of Java 
numbered 4,500,000, in 1905 30,000,000, and in 1940 48,000,000. 

The people are predominantly Malay, being descendants of 
two successive waves of invaders, the earlier of a more caucasoid, the 
later of a more mongoloid type. They are small and slender, finely 
built, with light or dark brown skins and straight black hair, an 
attractive people. In the small eastern islands, Papuan, Negrito and 
Melanesian features become apparent, until in New Guinea these are 
the three groups, characterised by dark skins and fuzzy hair, to which 
all the native peoples belong. There are, however, throughout the 
archipelago numerous tribal divisions and as many different languages. 
Java itself has three distinct peoples — the Sundanese, Javanese and 
Madurese. 

The old Indonesian civilization was Hindu, but by the seventeenth 
century the more important Hindu centres, with the exception of Bali, 
were converted to Islam. Today ninety per cent of the Indonesians 
are Mohammedans. 

It was not until after the Napoleonic wars that the whole area, 
except for Portuguese Timor, finally came under Dutch rule. Until 
the late nineteenth century the Dutch pursued a policy of exploitation, 
but this gave way to a sense of responsibility for the people they 
governed and an interest in their welfare. 

Since the beginning of the present century a nationalist movement 
has been gathering force and strength. _It reached its climax at the 
end of the Japanese occupation, when its leaders seized oe 
the opportunity to declare a free Indonesian republic. The Dutc 
refused at first to recognize the new state, and for four years there 
were constant disturbances. The case was brought in 1947 before 
the United Nations (after opposition from the colonial powers, Britain, 
France and Belgium). Settlement was reached at last after many 
setbacks, and in November, 1949, agreements were signed providing 
for complete sovereignty over the archipelago, excluding New Guinea, 
to be granted to the new Republic of the United States of Indonesia, 
composed of sixteen member states, by December, 1949, and for the 
formation of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union under the Netherlands 
crown. The future of New Guinea was to be settled after one year. 
The provisional federal government which was set up has now 
come to an end and a new unified government instated. The 
question of New Guinea was left in the air and at present shows no 
promise of easy settlement. To Australia and New Zealand the future 
ownership of this primitive, undeveloped and, for its size, least 
explored region in the world outside the Antarctic, is of considerable 
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importance. So also is the whole future of Indonesia itself, and of 
particular interest is the form of government which the new state 
will eventually adopt. 

The aim of this list is to choose books which describe the people 
of Indonesia as they are and the conditions under which they live, the 
cirmustances leading to their revolt against foreign rule and some 
account of that revolt. Only more recent books therefore are 
covered, with the one exception of the letters of Raden Adjeng 
Kartini, but there are many old works which anyone seriously 
investigating the region would find it necessary to consult, and others 
which, if available, would make pleasant and informative reading. 

IPR — Institute of Pacific Relations. 


HISTORY, ECONOMY, GOVERNMENT 


BOEKE, Julius H. The structure of Netherlands Indian economy. NY, 
IPR, 1942. 201p. 

—— The evolution of Netherlands Indies economy. NY, Netherlands and 
Netherlands Indies Council, IPR, 1946. 180p. These form parts I 
and II of an intensive and learned study of the whole field of 
Netherlands Indian economy, Part I dealing with economy in relation 
to village life, and Part II with the government economy. The author 
was professor of tropical economics at the University of Leiden, the 
great training centre for administration in the Indies. 


BOUSQUET, Georges H. A French view of the Netherlands Indies. Issued 
under the auspices of the Secretariat, IPR, by Oxford, 1940. An 
account of Dutch colonial policy in Netherlands India as it appeared 
to a Frenchman—a professor at the University of Algiers. He is 
sharply critical of some aspects of it and for this reason it is not onl 
interesting but illuminating, even though we cannot agree with a 
his own views on colonial administration. It is a useful book to 
bear in mind when reading others on the list. 


BRAAKE, Alex L. ter. Mining in the Netherlands East Indies. NY, 
Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council, IPR, 1944. (Bulletin No. 
4) 110p., illus. This begins with an outline of the geological features, 
discusses government regulations with regard to mining, then deals 
with the many important minerals. Naturally of restricted interest, 
but by no means a specialists’ book. 


BROEK, Jan O. M. Economic development of the Netherlands Indies. 
NY, International Secretariat, IPR, 1942. 168p. In this book Dr Broek, 
of the University of California, discusses in different chapters the 
islands and people, their products, recent changes in economic policy, 
industrial development and foreign trade. There is considerably less 
detail than in the two volumes by Boeke. 


BROEK, Jan O. M. Indonesia and the Netherlands. (A review article 
reprinted from Pacific Affairs S 43.) 18p. An article discussing relations 
between the two countries with suggested plans for the future. 


COLLINS, J. Foster. The United Nations and Indonesia. (International 
Conciliation no. 459, Mr ’50. Carnegia endowment for international 
peace.) p.113-200, maps. AQ straight account of the facts concerning 
the relation of United Nations to the Indonesian problem, and its 
achievements from 1946 on. 
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DJAJADININGRAT, Loekman. From _ illiteracy to the university: 
educational development in the Netherlands Indies. NY, Netherlands 
and Netherlands Indies Council of the IPR, 1944. (Bulletin 3). 68p., 
illus. By the (then) director of education and noe worship, this 
is an account of the State school system as developed by the Dutch, 
mainly during the present century. 

EMBREE, Edwin R. Island India goes to school, by Edwin R. Embree, 
Margaret S. Simon and W. Bryant Mumford. Univ. of Chicago pr., 
1934.  120p., illus, maps. Before writing this book the authors 
spent three months in the Indies. Although full of praise for the 
Dutch efforts and interest in the field of education, they have a 
number of criticisms too. The first chapter is a sketch of the islands 
and people, the second is devoted to the complicated school system, 
and the third and fourth are comments and criticisms and are of 
general interest. 


EMERSON, Rupert. Malaysia: a study in direct and indirect rule. 
Macmillan, 1987. 536p., maps. A scholarly, aan and well 
documented work on poe rule in Malaya and Netherlands Indies, 
in order to write which the author spent a year in these countries. 
His American distrust of British and Dutch imperialism add stimulation 
to the book. Netherlands Indies are treated in two separate chapters 
(p.378-465) as well as in the introductory and concluding chapters. 

EMERSON, Rupert. The Netherlands Indies and the United States. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942. (America looks ahead No. 6.) 
92p. Bibliography. In spite of the title, a book of general interest. 
In the main a on but adequate and sensible account of the social 


and more particularly the economic situation in the Indies at the time 
of the Japanese invasion. 


FURNIVALL, John S. Colonial policy and practice, a comparative study 
of Burma and Netherlands Indies. Issued in cooperation with the 
International secretariat, IPR, by Cambridge univ. pr., 1948. 568p. 


(Netherlands India p.217-.) This covers similar ground to his Nether 
lands India in somewhat less detail and with comparison with Burma. 
Not a book for ordinary reading. Though published in 1948, it was 
actually written towards the end of the war. 


FURNIVALL, John S. Netherlands India, a study in plural economy. 
Cambridge Univ. pr., 1944 [lst ed., 1939]. 502p., maps. A detailed 
study of economic and social development. It would be of use as a 
reference book, as it touches on almost every aspect of this, but is 
not at all a book for the general reader. Moreover, it is rather 
favourable where it might be critical. 


HART, George H. C. Towards economic democracy in the Netherlands 
Indies. NY, Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council of the IPR, 
1942. (Bulletin No. 1). 123p., illus. The author is Dutch, which 
perhaps accounts for the sometimes very poor — style and the 
taking for granted that Holland is necessary to Indonesia. It is by 
no means comprehensive and there is much about Dutch efforts for 
a new economy before the war which would now be irrelevant. Some 
chapters, however, such as that on over-population and migration 
from Java, are of considerable interest and importance today. The 
author gives an unfortunate display of hatred for the Japanese. 


HONIG, Pieter, and Verdoorn, Frans, eds. Science and scientists in the 
Netherlands Indies. N.Y, Board for the Netherlands Indies, Surinam 
and Curacao, 1945.  49lp., illus., diagrs., maps. Not a complete 
history but nevertheless a record of very many aspects of the natural 
sciences in the Indies, contributed by specialists in each’ field — to 
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mention a few, biology, cnthonpeea, geology, climate, medicine, 

forestry. Illustrated with numerous photographs and old lithographs, 
iagrams and maps, it is unfortunately printed in very small print in 
double columns. A volume of very wide interest. 

HYMA, Albert. The Dutch in the Far East: a history of the Dutch 
commercial and colonial empire. Ann Arbor, Mich., George Wahr, 
1942. 249p. This concerns Dutch commercial and colonial activity 
from the 16th century on, and not the Indies themselves except in 
regard to their trading possibilities. _ The last chapter deals with 
suggested trade relations Sabaten the Indies and America. 

INDONESIA, history and growth. Netherlands news letter v.2 No. 5 
O 15 ’47. NY, Netherlands Information Bureau. 27p., illus., maps. 
This treats in very brief outline history, agriculture, industry, and in 
separate sections the States of East Indonesia and Borneo, with useful 
statistical information at the back. Well illustrated with photographs. 

PREGER, W. Dutch administration in the Netherlands Indies. Melbourne, 
F. W. Cheshire, 1944.  92p., illus. An account of the material 
achievement of the Dutch in the Indies which, considerable though 
that was, should certainly be read with criticism such as that of M. 
Bousquet in mind. The physical form of this edition is poor, and 
the reproduction of the photographs particularly so. 


SITSEN, Peter W. H. Industrial development of the Netherlands Indies. 
NY, Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council of the IPR, 1943. 
(Bulletin No. 2.) 6lp. A very good account of growing Indonesian 
industry, which is mostly on a small scale. 


VANDENBOSCH, Amry. The Dutch East Indies, its government, problems 
and politics. 2nd ed. Berkeley, Calif., Univ. of California pr., 1941. 
446p. Bibliography. A detailed account of the government and 
politics of the Indies as they were before the war. It is a book for 
the student. The bibliography is in Dutch. 


VLEKKE, Bernard H. M. Nusantara, a history of the East Indian 
Archipelago. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ. pr., 1944. 4389p. 
illus, maps. A good formal history of the East Indies from the 
earliest period of Indonesian civilization to bay Se gen occupation. 
Chapters V-XVI deal with the Dutch period. e many references 
given most are in Dutch. 


VLEKKE, Bernard H.M. The story of the Dutch East Indies. Cambridge, 
ass., Harvard univ. pr. 1945. 233p., illus., maps. An abbreviated, 
popular and less successful form of Nusantara, intended for the 
American serviceman during the war, with consequently a 


disproportionate amount of space devoted to the Japanese invasion. A 
useful book, however. 


WEHL, David. The birth of Indonesia. G. Allen, 1948. 21lp., maps. 
The story of the development of the Republic of Indonesia from its 
proclamation in 1945 to the middle of 1947. _ A fair and understanding 

icture, but less formal than the following book. There is a great 
Beal of documentary material — letters, notes, agreements, etc. See 
also next entry. 


WOLF, Charles. The Indonesian story, the birth, growth and structure of 
the Indonesian Republic. NY, issued under the auspices of the 
American IPR by John Day, 1948. A clear and impartial account 
of the situation in Indonesia between 1945 rn -¥ , 1948, and 
the events leading up to it. In his own words, the author, a former 
American Vice-Consul in Batavia, has made a ‘sincere effort . . . to 
present each side of the controversy in its own terms and from its own 
point of view,’ and as far as is possible has succeeded. He picks 
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out the basic political facts, whereas Wehl includes a recital of the 
physical conflicts between Indonesian extremists and Dutch and 
British troops, reminding the reader that what occurred was not a 
bloodless revolution. Both books have short descriptions of the main 
political figures in the new State. 


TRAVEL BOOKS AND BOOKS ABOUT THE PEOPLE 


1. GENERAL 


COLE, Fay-Cooper. The peoples of Malaysia. Van Nostrand, 1945. 
345p., illus., maps. Bibliography. Malaysia here includes Indonesia, 
Malaya and the Philippines. The author is an anthropologist of the 
University of Chicago, and apart from two chapters on pre-history 
and history gives ethnological accounts of a number of tri in the 
area, including those of Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo and the island 
of Nias. It is intended for the general reader. There are extensive 
notes, appendices with tribal maps, physical types and distribution 
charts, and a selective bibliography. 


FAIRCHILD, David. Garden islands of the great East: collecting seeds 
from the Philippines and Netherlands India in the junk ‘Cheng Ho.’ 
Scribner, 1944. 239p., illus., maps. As might be expected, emphasis 
is largely on landscape and flora, but the book is by no means restricted 
to this. The style is intimate and pleasing. The author is a 
thoroughly reliable botanist of over 70. 


HELSINGEN, W. H. van, and Hoogenberk, Heds. Mission interrupted, 
the Dutch in the East Indies and their work in the XXth century. 
Amsterdam, Elsevier, 1945. [Abr. English version tr. from the Dutch] 
254p., illus. A formal account of some aspects of the Netherlands 
Indies, e.g., religion, government, the land and people, material 
resources — by many different authorities. The title refers to the fact 
that the Dutch hoped to continue their administration after the war. 


KARTINI, Raden Adjeng. Letters of a Javanese princess; tr. from the 
original Dutch by Agnes Louise Symmers. Knopf, 1920. 310p. 
Kartini was a daughter of a ‘progressive’ Javanese regent who rebelled 
at the great, and to us almost incredible, restraints placed upon women 
in her Moslem society, and at the poverty and lack of education of 
the “gg and the social inequality of the Dutch and Javanese. She 


finally succeeded in starting a school for girls and her work and 
writing have greatly influenced the nationalist movement and Javanese 
society in general. The letters in this volume were written between 
1899 and 1904, the year in which she died at the age of 25. They tell 
incidentally a great deal about her own life and that of the Javanese 
nobles, but mainly they are an intimate and inspiring reflection of her 
desire and ambitions to educate herself in order to bring the achieve- 
ments of western society to her own people. A moving and extremely 
interesting book. 


KENNEDY, Raymond. The ageless Indies. NY, John Day, 1942. 208p., 
maps. ‘I am constantly amazed at the way native inhabitants of places 
in the news are treated almost as if they were not there. . . . Yet they 
are the only permanent feature in all the turbulent rush of events. The 
natives of Indonesia are the main concern of this book because I believe 
they are the most important element in the whole story of the Indies, 
past, present and future.’ This is an account of the people and the 
way they live, their land, their history and the way they are, or were, 
ruled. The author spent several years as a businessman in the Indies, 
and later became attached to Yale University as assistant professor of 
sociology. 
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KENNEDY, Raymond. Islands and peoples of the Indies. Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution, 1943. (SI war background studies No. 14.) 
66p., illus. maps. Bibliography. A short but comprehensive sketch 
of the whole area, excluding New Guinea —its history, geography. 
social conditions, etc., with an especially good and clear explanation of 
race divisions. _It is illustrated with numbers of photographs and has 
a useful bibliography. ‘Among American ethnologists Raymond Kennedy 
stands without peer in his knowledge of Indonesia. (Science and 
Scientists in the Netherlands Indies). 


McGUIRE, Paul. Westward the course: the new world of Oceania. Rev. ed. 

elbourne, Cumberlege, 1946. 411p., illus., maps. Written in 1941, this 

deals, p.171-360, with a journey through Timor, Bali, Java, Sumatra. 

The writing is vigorous but perhaps a little exaggerated. It covers also 
Australia, New Zealand and Malaya. 


PHILLIPS, J. S. Coconut quest, the story of a search in the Solomon 
Islands and the East Indies. London, Jarrolds, 1940. 254p., illus. The 
author was engaged by a soap company to discover the cause of 
premature nutfall in their coconut groves in the Solomons. This work 
took him for a considerable period right through the East Indies — Java, 
Bali, Celebes and the Lesser Sundas (p.72-225), and in addition to the 
intriguing account of his efforts to locate a parasite which will destroy 
the culprit, there is a good and lengthy account of what he saw of 
the Indies and their people. A most pleasant and attractive book. 


SJAHRIR, Soetan. Out of exile; tr. from the Dutch by Charles Wolf. NY, 
— Day, 1949. 265p. ‘The greater part of this k is based upon 
etters by Soetan Sjahrir rewritten and edited in Dutch by Maria 
Duchateau-Sjahrir.. | Sjahrir was the first Prime Minister of the 
Republic. n the thirties he was imprisoned by the Dutch in New 
Guinea, and these letters are a product of that period. He has not, 
like President Sukarno, the popular appeal of a rousing orator, but is 
quieter and more thoughtful. His letters are of great interest and 
attraction, though his account of the events leading to the declaration 


of the Republic which occupy the last 50 pages could scarcely be 
called objective. 


2. JAVA AND BALI 


BANNER, Hubert S. Romantic Java, as it was and is; a description of the 
diversified peoples, the departed glories and strange customs of a little 
known island, remarkable both for its arts, decorative and dramatic, 
and for its natural beauty and the richness of its resources. London, 
Seeley Service, 1927. 228p., illus. A travel book dealing with the 
people, their customs, etc. Illustrated with photographs and drawings, 
neither outstanding. 


COVARRUBIAS, Miguel. Island of Bali . . . with an album of photographs 
by Rose Covarrubias. Cassell, 1937. 417p., illus., map. Bibliography. 
‘The only aim of this book is to collect in one volume all that pv ¢ 
be obtained from personal experience by an unscientific artist, of a 
living culture that is doomed to disappear . . .’ (from the author’s 
introduction). He made two long visits to Bali, helped by a Guggenheim 
F a aoe has written at length on all phases of life there. The 
text is autifully illustrated with drawings, photographs and 
reproductions of Balinese art. 


FABRICIUS, Johan. Java revisited. Heinemann, 1947. The author is 
Dutch, and a native of Java. He revisited the island just after the 
Japanese surrender and during the early days of the Republic as 
correspondent to the BBC and the London Times, at a time when 
plundering and terrorism by the republican youth, which the republican 
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leaders were powerless to prevent, was widespread. The only value of 
this book is that it gives a picture of the chaos, destruction and misery 
that faced the Government, and an indication of some of the tremendous 
difficulties which must confront the new nation, for as far as can be 
discovered, terrorism is still common. 


GARDNER, Mona. Menacing sun. J. Murray, 1939. 303p., illus. The story 
of a journey through Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Java, Bali and India 
just before World War II. The author, having lived for some years 
previously in Japan, could hardly be unaware of that country’s 
aspirations in southeast Asia, but in spite of the title this book is just an 
account of her impressions as she passed through these countries, not 
as a casual traveller but as a thoughtful observer. 


HISS, Philip Hanson. Bali. London, R. Hale, 1941. 112p., illus. An informal 
account of Balinese life similar in content to that of Covarrubias but in 
considerably less detail. Eighty fine full page photographs. 


McPHEE, Colin. A house in Bali. NY, John Day, 1946. 234p., illus. The 
author was a young American who spent five years in Bali studyin 
Balinese music. His story of those years, of his Balinese friends an 
their gamelan orchestras makes a charming book. It is illustrated by 
the author with good photographs, mainly of the gamelan and dance. 


PONDER, Harriet W. Java pageant, a description of the world’s richest, 
most beautiful, yet little known islands of the world and the strange 
customs and beliefs, the industries, religions and wars of its fascinating 

ople. London, Seeley Service, 1934. 304p., illus. An account of 
ife in a — of both the Dutch and the Indonesians — as seen by 
an Englishwoman who lived there for a number of years and had as 
much admiration for the Dutch colonizers as scorn for the British 
inhabitants of Malaya just across the straits. Her writing is entertaining. 


PONDER, Harriet W. Javanese panorama, a further account of the world’s 
richest island with some intimate pictures of life among the peoples 
of its lesser known regions. London, Seeley Service, 1942. 262p., illus. 
Better than the previous book, this is somewhat more objective and 
shows a deeper understanding of the Javanese (although none for the 
intellectual nationalist minority. In fact, it is quite a good account 
of the customs and way of life of the Javanese people. 


8. THE EASTERN ISLANDS 


COLLINS, G. E. P. East monsoon. J. Cape, 1936. 288p., illus., maps. Mr 
Collins is concerned with the south Celebes coast, both land and sea. 
He has an honest and attractive style, very easy to read except where 
the description of boats becomes too technical. The many photographs 
are unfortunately too small. 


COLLINS, G. E. P. Makassar sailing. J. Cape, 1937. 257p., illus. A 
continuation of East Monsoon with more information about the pagan 
customs and stories of the Bira people of the south Celebes. It is not 
always pleasant reading, but illustrates the fiery and somewhat blood- 
thirsty nature of these people, which contrasts with the more placid 
and submissive temperament of the Javanese. The photographs are 
better than those of East Monsoon. 


PONDER, Harriet W. In 0 pm waters, some sidelights on the countless 
lovely little known islands scattered over the Banda Sea, and some 


glimpses of their strange and stormy history. London, Seeley Service, 
1944. 228p., illus. A ys ome of the life on many of the smaller 


and seldom written about islands as seen by the author on short visits. 
She has not, however, relied solely on her own experience, drawing on 
at least a few other works. 
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TOMLINSON, H. M. Tidemarks: some records of a journey to the beaches 
of the Moluccas and forests of Malaya in 1923. Cassell, 1924. 3llp. 
Notes on a + through Java to the Celebes and Moluccas and back 
to Malaya. leasant and interesting reading but nothing more. 


WILCOX, Harry. White stranger: six moons in the Celebes. Collins, 1949. 

3p., illus, map. An attractive and serious account, intended for 

popular reading, of the Torajas of the central Celebes amongst whom 

the author, an ex-serviceman, spent six months before returning to 
England. Numbers of good full page photographs. 


4. NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 


CHEESMAN, Evelyn. Camping adventures in New Guinea. Harrap, 1948. 
160p., illus. Some interesting and amusing incidents from collecting 
expeditions, mainly in Netherlands New Guinea, 1937-9, written 
specifically for young people. Many drawings. 

CHEESMAN, Evelyn. Six legged snakes in New Guinea, a collecting 
expedition to two unexplored islands. Harrap, 1949. 281p., illus., maps. 
The author, an Englishwoman, tells of a five-month expedition collectin 
zoological specimens on islands off the west coast of New Guinea an 
in New Guinea itself, assisted only by several native bearers. 


CROCKETT, Charis. The house in the rain forest. Hutchinson, 1943. 
158p., illus., maps. The author and her husband spent many months 
on an anthropological expedition in the western corner of New 
Guinea, where the natives ‘had had a recent lesson in the inadvisability 
of an anthropophagous diet, but were otherwise still unspoiled.’ This 
book is a likely and amusing account of their life there and that of 
the native tribes with whom they lived, with some suggestion of the 
problems which face an administering Government there. 


RHYS, Lloyd. Jungle pimpernel, the story of a district officer in central 
Netherlands New Guinea. Hodder, 1947. 239p., illus, maps. The 
experiences of a young Dutch official who spent five years after 1939 
in the Nassau mountain region, much of it unexplored, written 
unfortunately not by the man himself but by an admirer. It is included 
only for the interest of the descriptions of the primitive peoples living 
in these central ranges, about whom so little information is available, 
or even known. 


STIRLING, Matthew W. The native peoples of New Guinea. Smithsonian 
Institution, 1943. (War background studies no. 9.) 25p., illus., map. 
Bibliography. Dealing with both Dutch and British New Guinea, this is 
a oak simple introduction to a very primitive people. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


EMERSON, Rupert. Government and nationalism in southeast Asia, by 
Rupert Emerson, Lennox A. Mills and Virginia Thompson. NY, Inter- 
national secretariat, IPR, 1942. 24lp. Part I, introduction; Part II, the 
governments of southeast Asia; Part III, nationalism in southeast Asia. 
This was written before the Japanese invasion. After a short general 
introduction by Emerson, Part II begins with a comparative study, then 
discusses the separate governments. Part III, by Virginia Thompson, 
is treated similarly and is the most interesting section. As a whole the 
book provides as good an account as any. 

FURNIVALL, John S. Educational progress in southeast Asia .. . with 
supplement on training for native self rule by Bruno Lasker. NY, 
International secretariat, IPR, 1943. A competent review of education 
in southeast Asia, in treatment divided by period, and within each 
chapter by country. 
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FURNIVALL, John S. The tropical far east. Oxford, 1945. (Oxford 
pamphlets on world affairs no. 71.) 32p., map. A short but good 
introduction to the history and economy of southeast Asia in which 
discussion of Netherlands East Indies is especially prominent. 


JACOBY, Erich H. Agrarian unrest in southeast Asia. NY, Columbia univ. 
pr.; London, Cumberlege, 1949. 287p., maps. “Written by an economist 
with practical first hand experiences of the Philippines, but dependent 
for the rest of his survey on careful and thoughtful reading of other 
men’s investigations.’ He writes on the agricultural economies of the 
southeast Asian countries and the effect of Western impact on them. 
A well documented summary of other works. 


LANDON, Kenneth P. Southeast Asia: crossroad of religions. Univ. of 
Chicago pr.; Cambridge Univ. pr., 1949. 215p. Bibliography. The 
author was for some years a missionary in Siam. He is concerned in 
this interesting study with the ‘effect which the various foreign religions 
have had on the peoples of southeast Asia . . . especially with Chinese 
... on Annam, Hinduism in Siam, and Islam in Indonesia; he concludes 
with an account of the modern process of westernization which he 
believes is having deeper effect than that of any earlier invasion.’ He 
emphasizes the underlying pagan nature of Indonesian religion. 

LASKER, Bruno. Human bondage in southeast Asia. Chapel Hill, Published 
under the auspices of the IPR by the Univ. of Nth. Carolina pr., 1950. 
405p. In separate chapters the author deals with slavery, serfdom, debt, 
compulsory public services and labour relations in modern enterprise; 
within each chapter countries are treated separately. Following the 
conclusion there are a number of appendices, one of which deals with 
the batik industry of Java, extensive notes and references and index. 
This book requires careful reading, not only on account of the 
specialized nature of the subject, but also because Mr Lasker, though 
his ideals, as always, are high, lacks conciseness and clarity of 
expression. Because of the small print it is longer than the pagin 
might suggest. However, it contains much information, with frequen 


quotations from all kinds of sources, as well as the author’s own 
opinions which are worth reading anyway. It is an attempt to trace 
the part of all these kinds of bondage in the development of the area. 
LASKER, Bruno, ed. New forces in Asia. NY, Published in association with 
the American IPR by H. W. Wilson, 1950. (Reference shelf vol. 26 
no. 6.) 237p. Bibliography. A collection of reprint periodical articles, 


often condensed, with preface and introduction by the editor. Although 
it covers the whole - south and east Asia it is included on this list 
because it has several very interesting though sometimes short passages 
on modern Indonesia, and on the rest of southeast Asia. The sections 
deal with Asia as a whole, China, Japan, India and Pakistan, Korea and 
the Philippines, southeast Asia, and the impact of the West. Sentiments 
expressed vary — the Communist-Russian menace looms large, but at 
the same time there is, for instance, an account of Russian achievements 
in the administration of Korea. The eleven-page bibliography lists 
books, pamphlets and periodical articles. 


LASKER, Bruno. Peoples of southeast Asia. Published under the auspices 
of the American Council of the IPR by Knopf, 1944. 288p., illus. 
Southeast Asia here is treated as a whole, with no geo aphical divisions 
of chapters. It is not therefore a book in which to find specific 
information on any one country. Moreover, its generalizations are 
not above reproach. Its value is in its stimulation to recognize and 
understand the southeast Asian peoples as equals. 


LILIENTHAL, Philip E., and Oakie, John H. Asia’s captive colonies. NY, 
American Council, IPR, 1942. (Far eastern pamphlets No. 6.) 48p., 
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—_ Another good short introduction to the area of southeast Asia, 
with emphasis on colonial rule. 


MILLS, Lennox A., and associates. The new world of southeast Asia. 
Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota pr.; London, Cumberlege, 1949. 445p. 
This sets out to explain the present conditions and problems, wit 
emphasis on the political and economic situation, of the area as a 
whole and of the separate countries to the general reader. It does 
so at some length. The chapter on Indonesia is by Amry Vandenbosch. 


PANIKAAR, Kavalam M. The future of south-east Asia. G. Allen, 1943. 
— On the whole an informative though not very lively little book. 
Prediction about the future of Indonesia, however, did not allow for 
its subsequent rapid attainment of independence. 


SHEPHERD, Jack. Industry in southeast Asia. NY, International 
Secretariat, IPR, 1941. 133p. In this short book particular attention has 
been devoted to Indo-China, Indonesia and the Philippines, where 
industry is most advanced. Fifty pages are given to an overall picture 
of Indonesian industry. 


TALBOT, Philip, ed. Southeast Asia in the world to-day [by] Henry Brodie 
[and others]. Univ. of Chicago pr., 1950. 253p. A symposium of 15 
lectures, the qualities of which, as might be expected, are uneven. It 
treats (1) the problem, (2) social forces, (3) economic forces, (4) political 
forces, (5) America’s stake in southeast Asia. (This item has not been 
personally examined.) 


MOOK, Hubertus J. van. The stakes of democracy in southeast Asia. NY, 
Norton, 1950. 313p. Van Mook was a former, sympathetic, Governor- 
General in the Indies. This book ‘is the work of a man deeply 
concerned about the land in which he was born, and the future stability 
of the whole area now in the shadow of Communist China. If viewed 
as the work of a protagonist rather than a historian it provides valuable 
material . . .’ (This item has not been personally examined.) 


THOMPSON, Virginia. Labor problems in southeast Asia. Published under 
the auspices of the International secretariat, IPR, by Yale univ. pr.; 
London, Cumberlege, 1947. 283p. A survey of the field of labour 
until just after the war. After a general introduction, one chapter 
is devoted to each country. 


THOMPSON, Vingio, and Adloff, Richard. Cultural institutions and 
educational policy in southeast Asia, a report. NY, Issued in co-operation 
with the Southeast Asia Institute and the Far Eastern Association by 
the International secretariat, IPR, 1948. 86p. Mimeographed. “The 
authors wish to emphasize the fact that the present survey is necessarily 
incomplete and uneven and that in an area subject to such rapid 
change as is now characteristic of many parts of southeast Asia 
statements of plans and policies in the fields of education and cultural 
activities must be subject to considerable modification. . . . It is hoped, 
however, that twelve or eighteen months hence it will be possible to 
produce a revised version.” Nevertheless the present volume, giving 
an account of education as it existed in each country in 1947, with some 
plans for the future and measures that were being taken in the attempt 
to combat the very high level of adult illiteracy, has many points of 
interest. As the title implies, the scope covered is not merely that 
of schooling. 

THOMPSON, Virginia, and Adloff, Richard. Empire’s end in southeast 
Asia. Published in co-operation with the America IPR by the Foreign 
policy association, 1949. (Headline series no. 78.) 62p., illus., maps. 
An excellent account, short, of postwar developments in each country 
of southeast Asia. 
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THOMPSON, Virginia, and Adloff, Richard. The left wing in southeast 
Asia. NY, published under the auspices of the International 
secretariat, IPR, by Sloane, 1950.  298p., illus, map. A good, 
straightforward, and as objective as possible a presentation of the 
history and activities of socialist and communist parties in the area 
treated as a whole and in the individual countries (excluding the 
Philippines). Particularly interesting is the first short chapter on the 
international position of southeast Asia—a discussion of the political 
situation. At the end there is a long section of biographical notes 
on the leading a in each country. It is, of course, these left 
wing parties which have fought for and won independence in several 
of these countries, including Indonesia. 


WHY WHO’S WHO 


DENNIS McELDOWNEY 


‘Sir Walter Elliot, of Kellynch Hall, in Somersetshire, was a man who, 
for his own amusement, never took up any book but the baronetage; 
there he found occupation for an idle hour, and consolation in a 
disturbed one; there his faculties were roused into admiration and 
respect, by contemplating the limited remnant of the earliest patents; 
there any unwelcome sensations, arising from domestic affairs, changed 
naturally into pity and contempt.’ This is the beginning of Jane 
Austen’s Persuasion, and I suppose Who’s Who in New Zealand gives 
the same kind of pleasure, adapted to the classless society. “No entry 


has been paid for®,’ says Dr Scholefield in the fifth edition, published 
last year, ‘and nobody has been included who was not considered 
qualified by = service or by personal standing in the Dominion.’ 


He said much the same thing in the fourth edition (1941), but then 
called the qualification ‘social standing.’ 

Whatever the reason, it is an indispensable aid to reference if 
you want to find out whether So-and-so is as old as he looks, who his 
in-laws are, or at what school he acquired that accent. Sometimes he 
isn't there, but most are that you would expect (and some that you 
wouldn’t), which is a considerable tribute to Dr Scholefield. A few 
were too shy to fill in the form, but only (judging from the number 
who are there) a few. 

In this edition for the first time are two broadcasting names 
(although broadcasting officials have been in before): Aunt Daisy and 
Winston McCarthy. Housekeeping and sport — the two great New 
Zealand obsessions; but no housekeepers appear as such (unless you 
count Home Scientists) and even sportsmen aren't included in the 
same proportion as you hear about them. _Less than half the inmates 
apparently have recreations even, but consider the lady whose interests 


. ' which Who’s Who differs from the Baronetage, of the earliest patents 
at least. 
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are “A love of nature and caring for the poor and needy.’ Even a 
highbrow could never have achieved that. 

The find of the edition is the Film Censor, who is, or was, 
Chairman of the NZ Peace Pledge Union, and whose recreations are: 
‘Fencing, archery, toy soldiers (not film going).’ There has been 
some backsliding, however. In 1941 Mr Allen Curnow listed ‘reading 
and writing poetry, conversation and beer. He has cut out the 
conversation and beer for music and drama. Professor Sewell has 
deserted New Zealand and is now only briefly mentioned—I should 
like to know what he could find in Swansea to replace his 1941 N.Z. 
Herald. Professor Ernest Beaglehole’s recreation then was “My 
children.’ It is now music. 

It sometimes happens that a candidate for Who’s Who dies before 
he can make it (not surprisingly, as there is usually nine or ten years 
between editions). But he doesn’t escape entirely. You will find 
him in the obituary. 

The obituary is in the back of the book. In the front is a 
directory of officers in the State, Church and University (with a list 
of New Zealand Rhodes Scholars and their present occupations) and 
an ‘enlarged list of orders and decorations, table of precedence and 
rules governing the wearing of medals and decorations,’ including our 
Baronetage—both of them. 


FOR THE BEST IN... 


Children’s Literature— 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 


Classics and the works of approved authors 
regularly kept in stock 


CALL AND SEE US WHEN IN WELLINGTON 








TWELVE YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


UrcEnt — Conveners of Committees who wish to bring reports before 
the next meeting of Council are asked to let the Secretary have them 
as soon as possible so that they may be circulated to Branches. 


—Notice in New Zealand Libraries 2:91 My ’39. 


REVIEWS 


AGRICULTURAL PERIODICALS, 1681-1900 


Buttress, F. A., comp. Agricultural periodicals of the British Isles, 
1681-1900, and their location; comp. by F. A. Buttress, Unit 
of Cambridge School of Agriculture. Cambridge Univ. pr., 
1950. 16p. 2s. 


Tuts publication forms a useful supplement to the Library Catalogue 
of Printed Books and Pamphlets on Agriculture, 1471-1840, compiled 
by M. S. Aslin of Rothamsted. The list does not stop abruptly at 
1900, as might be assumed from the title, but notes later changes 
in titles, mergers, date of cessation, etc., of periodicals which were 
current at that date. Even more useful are the full cross references, 
with dates, from various changes in titles for publications issued 
between 1681 and 1900, and in this regard the list is a valuable 
complement, in its particular field, to the World List of Scientific 
Periodicals, 1900-1933, which has noted only the titles current 
between these latter years. It is no less complementary to the 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals in University Libraries, 1937, which, 
although it lists titles not covered by the World List, and is not 
restrictive with regard to dates, notes only those on file in university 
libraries and therefore omits any details of titles in such important 
collections as the British Museum. 

Thus the author has produced a list which is distinctly useful, 
and although its subject approach takes Agriculture in a fairly narrow 
sense—the preface states that ‘in general, periodicals relating to 
Botany, Economics, Forestry, Gardening, Horticulture and Veterinary 
Science have been excluded’—it should be found on the reference 
shelf of every library which can afford the very modest price of 2s. 


—H. D. ERLAM 
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FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Collison, Robert L. The cataloguing, arrangement and filing of 
special material in special libraries. London, Aslib, 1950. 76p. 
9s. 6d. 


Tus booklet should prove exceedingly useful to librarians faced with 
the problem of dealing with ‘special material’: namely, pictures, 
lantern slides, news clippings, microfilms, gramophone records, trade 
catalogues, maps and films. A chapter is devoted to each of these 
special materials, and detailed instructions and advice on cataloguing, 
indexing and filing problems are given. The book suffers, if at all, 
from being too concise. For librarians with some experience of the 
special material with which it deals, this will prove to be a virtue 
rather than a vice. Without such experience, it is at times not quite 
easy to follow. Its usefulness would be enhanced by more 
illustrations of the many kinds of equipment it describes, which are 
somewhat difficult to visualize. On the other hand, the author 
stresses the fact that expensive and elaborate equipment, though 
desirable and perhaps more economical in the long run, is not 
essential. Great importance is attached to detailed indexing and 
cross referencing, but one is left with the salutary impression that 
all indexing, cataloguing and filing must be related first and foremost 
to the use which is likely to be made of it, and has no value in 
itself; a fact which we are perhaps liable to lose sight of without an 
occasional reminder. 


—EVA NAYLOR 


THE HARRIS GUIDE 


Harris, J. Guide to New Zealand reference material and other sources 
of information; 2nd. ed. Wellington, NZLA, 1950 [i.e. 1951). 


It is good to see a second edition, and in printed form, of this useful 
collection of material. The wide field covered, the accuracy of the 
entries, the simple system of reference, the admirable index, all 
combine to make this an indispensable aid to reference librarians 
and research workers. It was useful in its original mimeographed 
form; it will be much more so in this amplified and printed edition. 
The library profession is once more in John Harris’s debt. It is, of 
course, a pity that its publication has been delayed so long, and that 
it is already several years out of date; but these are difficult times, 
and no doubt we are lucky to see it in print at all. 

I would venture to make one or two suggestions for a future 
edition. I remember that when I was trying to form a simple picture 
of events in New Zealand during the last forty years I found most 
help from the quarterly summaries of the Round Table. I think 
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they should certainly be mentioned. I wonder also whether a 
reference to the annual reviews of New Zealand developments in the 
Year Book of Education and the Educational Year Book would not 
be justified? I have sometimes found Keesing’s Contemporary 
Archives helpful for very recent events. I rather think, also, that 
there should be a reference to law reports published before 1883, 
which contain some important cases, especially on Maori affairs. 
The Gazette Law Reports should be mentioned. Valuable as the 
Appendices to the Journals are—and their value is enormous—I think 
that the author is overdoing it when he says that this is the most 
important source of information about ‘every’ aspect of New Zealand 
life. I don’t quite understand why, if Church papers are to be 
included, Church and People is not mentioned. It ill becomes me, 
as a frequent contributor, to sing its praises; but, if the Outlook and 
the Tablet are included, it should be also. Finally, the printed cards 
issued by the National Library Service seem to require a fuller 
description. 

This is a long paragraph in the way of criticism; so let me close 
by repeating what I said at the outset, that this is a most useful book 
and that the compiler deserves the thanks of all librarians and 
research workers. 

—HAROLD MILLER 





BOOKBINDING 
REPAIRS 


WE are binding for 20 main libraries and are able to cope with several more 
—we full bind in Winterbottom’s bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices 
displayed below are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools 

Books up to 9 x 6 at 3/- each 

Books up to i1 x 7 at 4/7 each 

Books up to 15 x 10 at 10/4 each 


SEwING—part sewn 1/- extra—full sewn 1/6 extra 
(Sewing only undertaken when necessary) 


MAGAZINES—covers stiffened up to 11 x 7 at 1/8 
Over 11 x 7 at 1/8d 
Magazines are guaranteed to be returned within 5 days of receipt 


INQUIRIES ARE WELCOMED 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


MR A. D. CUNNINGHAM RETIRES 


Mr A. D. Seana, who recently retired after thirty years’ service 
in the position of Deputy-Chief Librarian of the Auckland Public 
Libraries, was farewelled at a morning tea held in the Central Library. 
Past and present staff members attended. In referring to Mr 
Cunningham’s long and faithful service, the Chief Librarian, Mr John 
Barr, recalled his own association with him, one that had extended 
over the fifty years since they both began their careers as junior 
assistants in the Mitchell Lirary, Glasgow. A high standard of 
cataloguing and excellent staff relations had been features of Mr 
Cunningham's lengthy service. Mr Barr then presented a cheque 
on behalf of all present. 


AMAZING OFFER 


BANTAM Books, 25 West 45th Street, New York, NY, USA, will for a 
period of six months beginning 15th April, 1951, send postage paid 
to any individual in New Zealand solely for his own use, and not for 
resale, a paper bound edition of Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert 
Sherwood, complete in two volumes, upon receipt of a letter containing 
cancelled stamps for the use of stamp collectors in America. The firm 
would like to be told how applicants first learned of this offer. 


HISTORICAL SHORT STORIES 
Mr William E. Parker, School of Librarianship, University of 


California, Berkeley 4, California, writes that he is a graduate student 
at the University of California, compiling, as a special study for the 
degree Master of Library Science, a bibliography of short stories which 
are so historical in their nature that they are an aid to an appreciation 
of history. He would be grateful of any assistance from our readers. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


On Wednesday, 28th April, before an audience of 32, which must 
constitute a record for the Branch, Mrs Laura Boswell, Librarian-in- 
charge, Grey Lynn Branch, Auckland Public Libraries, gave an address 
on her experiences in connexion with libraries in Canada and the 
United States. Mrs Boswell left North America last June after a stay 
of several months. Most of it was spent in New York, where her 
husband was holding a United Nations bursary at Lake Success. 
The Boswells began with a month or two in Vancouver, a 
beautiful city, with a very friendly Public Library staff, but with the 
library itself in the least reputable quarter of the city. They then 
cnalied via Chicago to Toronto, where Mrs Boswell has sates. 
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Chicago she remembers for the remarkable beauty of the interior of its 
Public Library, not to be surpassed even in Italy, and for the fact that 
most people’s ideas of New Zealand there are clearly drawn from that 
scrupulously accurate and authoritative film ‘Green Dolphin Street.’ 
At one time the Chicago Public Library also had some interesting 
stock, consisting of books given by eminent English people such as 
Queen Victoria, Tennyson, Browning, and many others, in response 
to an appeal for books after the great Chicago fire of 1871. 
Unfortunately, the staff of those days could find no adequate excuse 
for not lending these extraordinarily interesting donations, and they 
are now no more than a glorious memory. At Toronto Public Library, 
Mrs Boswell found the celebrated ‘Boys’ and Girls’ House’ 
disappointing. The stock was extremely battered, and the small and 
dingy play-house seemed like a converted outhouse. 

In New York, the New York Public Library was naturally the 
centre of interest, and more especially the children’s department. 
What impressed Mrs Boswell about this last was the fact that the 
senior people of the department apparently had no contact whatever 
with borrowers, but sat in a remote room reading books and writing 
reviews. This was in fact a widespread tendency in American 
libraries. Mrs Boswell gave a vivid picture of the Teen-agers’ Room. 
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It was decorated in hectic colours. The stock was excellent as to 
condition, but surprisingly adult to a New Zealander. She quoted 
some titles to illustrate her point, but the present writer, never having 
heard of them, was not enlightened. The clientéle apparently 
matched the stock in one respect at any rate, for Mrs Boswell’s always 
eloquent voice had a special emphasis when she applied the word 
‘bumptious’ to the young borrowers. 

When honoured with a seat on the platform at a New York State 
Library Conference, Mrs Boswell was introduced to the meeting as a 
librarian from ‘Owckland.’ The meeting was obviously surprised to 
find that that notable city was called Auckland by its outlandish 
inhabitants. She was also shown over the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
building, and had the honour of some conversation with the great 
H.W. himself. Unfortunately, he had no idea that there was any 
difference between Australia and New Zealand, and _ persistently 
referred to her as coming from the former country, to the embarrass- 
ment of his staff. 

The most interesting and remarkable features of Mrs Boswell’s 
talk were not the bones, which we have just given, but rather the 
meat and the sauce; that is, her extremely acute and intelligent 
observations on the American people in general, and the easy, 
amusingly colloquial, often witty way in which she expressed them. 
She gave the Branch a slightly depressing picture of a huge and 
incredibly wealthy country, inhabited very largely by people of such 
smugly invincible ignorance that only the forms of politeness withheld 
them from open mockery of a New Zealander who should dare to 
assert that there are no kangaroos in New Zealand, or of an Auckland 
library worker who should try to maintain that there is a complete 
Gutenberg Bible in the Auckland Public Library. (Some of the great 
libraries Mrs Boswell visited treasured ro 8 pages of Gutenberg 
Bibles.) | Assertions that New York has the best social security 
system in the world were as frequent, in Mrs Boswell’s experience, as 
the better-known boasts of American efficiency, which she found equal 
reason to doubt. One got the impression after hearing her that 
American libraries measured their efficiency by the amount of form- 
filling that they could impose on an inquirer. 

Despite her complete failure to be impressed, except 
unfavourably, by the American Way of Life —or perhaps in part 
because of it — Mrs Boswell succeeded in giving the Branch its most 
entertaining evening for a very long time. 


OTAGO 


Mr John Harris was the speaker at the opening meeting of the Otago 
Branch 1951 session and there was a goodly gathering to welcome him. 
The attraction of first-hand information about higher education in 
Nigeria was second only to the more immediate interest in the 
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organization of a library on, as it were, virgin soil. Mr Harris explained 
the set-up of the university where a large and cosmopolitan staff 
ministers to the needs of the students and the English professor is a 
Dane. He then told at some length of the difficulties he had to face 
in the initial stages of his work — dealing with at least three donated 
collections, each a library in itself; almost total lack of trained staff; 
supervision of carpentering; and even the institution of funds for wives 
and bicycles for the native staff. But the tale of his triumph over these 
odds may well become library history. After the meeting Mr Harris 
met many old friends and was very generous in extending his formal 
account of Nigerian experiences by more informal anecdotes and 
conversation. 

The second meeting in March was the occasion of a talk by 
Mr M. P. Whitaker, Lecturer in English at Otago University, on 
Libraries in Oxford. Mr Whitaker drew a delightful sketch of his 
ideal library, remote, silent, comfortable and ‘full of unreadable books.’ 
Oxford provides many libraries that approximate to this ideal, notably 
the Bodleian, Merton, Codrington and Rhodes House. Only in the 
small colleges are libraries like our own, furnished with much used 
standard works, where the students sit uncomfortably at long tables, 
disturbed by many noises. In such conditions the aesthetic 
satisfaction so necessary to the devout student is entirely lacking. 


WELLINGTON 


Tue proposed Librarians’ and Assistants’ Section and the NZLA fiction 
lists were the main topics discussed at the April meeting. The formation 
of the new section and what it would entail were briefly outlined by 
Mr R. N. O'Reilly. _ It would serve, he said, as a transmission centre 
for various branch, activities — a clearing house where the problems 
common to branches could be freely discussed. It was intended to 
be a professional section competent to discuss, — other things, 
salaries and conditions of work. Its scope would be such as to include 
anybody receiving income from or engaged in library service and any 
persons undergoing a course of training for such service. 

There was some discussion of a view that the section would not 
be competent to discuss salaries and conditions, as such discussion 
would contravene Rule 49(i). Mr W. J. McEldowney was thoroughly 
of the opinion that it should be free in this matter, and wondered if 
the Local Authorities Section would ever refrain from discussing such 
matters. Mr Wauchop pointed out that the section, after discussion, 
would not take action except through Council, and in this he was 
supported by Mr O'Reilly, who added that a ruling had yet to be given 
by Council on the matter. A negative ruling in this matter would 
kill the propogal at birth. 
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Mr Wauchop drew attention to the detached and isolated way in 
which branches work at present—so much so that he had failed 
to discover at annual conferences any concerted action to deal with 
remits forwarded by branches individually. He thought that there 
should be some clearing house apart from Council, and that it could 
prove of great assistance to Council in its deliberations. He went 
on to stress the invaluable assistance and co-operation the NZLA had 
met with both from local body delegates attending conferences and 
from the Local Authorities Section. 

Mr H. O. Roth mentioned a feeling of frustration among active 
branch members, arising, not from any disagreement with Council, 
but rather from the fact that branches had not been sufficiently 
consulted by Council. Mr C. W. Tolley foresaw a certain 
difficulty arising from situations where assistants were in conflict with 
their chiefs. | Mr B. G. Hood enlarged on the same difficulty, and 
pointed out that in England the Library Assistants’ Association did not 
include chief librarians. i 

Mr J. R. Cole traced the developments that had taken place over 
the years in the compilation of NZLA fiction lists, and then described 
the work involved in the preparation of the monthly lists that appear 
in New Zealand Libraries. The lists, he said, are intended to serve 
two purposes: as a guide to current publications and to assist public 
librarians in the division of their book purchases between free and 
rental collections. | Each month a pre-publication draft list is sent 
to members to the Fiction Committee, and to contributing librarians, 
in public libraries. _ Librarians are asked for their opinion on grading, 
popularity, liability to cause offence, etc., whether they have read the 
book in question, the number of copies purchased, and how they 
have been allocated. The results are then correlated for publication. 

In this way the committee does attempt to provide a running 
commentary on current fiction, to relate this to the needs of public 
libraries throughout the country, and at the same time to assemble 
basic materials for future author lists. In the discussion Mr Cole 
agreed that while some of the books on the draft list might be too 
recent for committee members to assess accurately for popularity it 
was essential for the published list to be as up-to-date as possible. The 
practical difficulty in this respect was the interval between the deadline 
for copy and the actual publication date of New Zealand Libraries. 
However, if some of this information had to be rapidly assessed, it 
was done by librarians were in direct contact with the public. In 
reply to another question Mr Cole admitted that, in a sense, the 
committee attempted the impossible by giving immediate value 
gradings to books which could be seen in true perspective only with 
the passing of time. He had made the point in his talk that the 
committee’s gradings were offered only for the purpose of a workable 
discrimination related to the day to day needs of libraries. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
[A Promising 
A&B Popular——fair standard 
B Popular 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Highest level: wholly free 

A&b Second level: <r See 

A&B Third level: equally and rental 

a&B Fourth level: mainly rental 

a&b Fifth level: no particular 
recommendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 


1. ESTABLISHED AUTHORS MAINTAINING STANDARD 


BATES, Herbert Ernest, 1905-. A&B. 
e scarlet sword. M. Josep! 

1950. 10s. 6d. A&B***. 

FORESTER, Cecil Scott, 1899-. A&B. 
Rardall and the _ river of time. 
M. Joseph, 1950. 10s. 6d. ‘.. . What 
the -~ wr realist novel is 
expected be to-day in 
thousand ye 3 ating 
= David Paul, Listener, 25- 1-51. 


A&B** 
JONES, Jack, 1884-. A. Some trust in 
chariots. Hamilton, 1948. 12s. 6d. 
A best-seller set in Wales; long 
and rambling like e reminis- 
cences y an old man. 
—— 


Cape, ooTb50. “18401. 

LAVIN, Mary, 1912-. Law O'Grady. 
M. Joseph, 1950. "12s. 6d. “Miss 
Lavin writes with distinction and 
humour, and she does bring through 
| dD individual character of her 

ine."—TLS 29-9-50. A&B**. 

LINDSAY. Norman, 1879-. 

lish. Sydney, Angus, 

ls. 6d. A picaresque novel by a 
veteran Australian novelist, pt 
ist and illustrator. -, 

POWELL, Anthony, 190 
“ f upbringing. Heinemann, 

ere is a feeling that 
[this] is the novel I shall ha 
enjoyed reading most in 1951.’ 
—John Raymond, NSN 27-1-51. 


yore page review in TLS 16-2-51. 


SANSOM, William, 1913-. A. The 
ionate north. Hogarth, 1950. 

s. 6d. Short stories set in 
Soeeenants and Northern Scotland. 


STRONG, —_ Alfred George, 1896-. 
‘Three novels: Seven arms; 
Corporal tune; The geme. Odhams, 

19 12s. 6d. A&B* 


THORNE, Anthony, 1904-. A&B. The 
man who fought the monkey. 
Heinemann, 1951. 10s. 6d. “The 
setting is a seaside village whose 
inhabitants a in a form of 
devil-worship—the devil being a 
eae sailor ey oh all for our 

ght.’— a 3-3-51. A&B**. 
A. - — apples. 
9s. One forgives 
‘iffiealties - obscurities, in 
the validity of this vision of life in 
a small [Southern] town.’—NSN 
14-10-50. A*. 

WILLIAMS, Tennessee, 1914-. A. The 

ee » om of Mrs. Stone. 
50. ‘An 


s. 3 
onitin eo ish 
critics have called this novel “pre- 
tentious,” I think this is because of 
our dislike of that sincerely muddled 
ee of sex which i 





American. ” novel. ane Sipmeed, 
NSN 16-12-50. A& 


2. SELECTED TITLES pf NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES 
Y OTHER AUTHORS 


HOOD, Stuart, 1915-. The bw of the 
Minotaur. Routledge, 1950. 8s. 6d. 
‘One of the scenes in the short 
novel of stylized violence briefly 
pictures deserters and _ esca) 
prisoners of war scurrying quickly 
over Italian hills and passing one 
another without a word.’-—Common- 

weal 6-10-50. A&b®. 

MENEN, Aubrey. The bagwend 
bride. Chatto, 1950. 8s. 6d. 
mildly amusing satire; not up > 


the standard of his Prevalence of 
Witches. A&B** 
PATERSON, Neil. Behold th daughter. 


ti 
hundred years ago. 


RHAU, He von. Caso the tambourine. 
Constable, 1950. 10s. ‘A 
picaresque tale of union racketeers, 
sizzling as a hamburger.’—NSN 
23-10-50. A&B*. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD 
TITLES BY “eee — 


ALDRIDGE, James, 1918-. B. The 
diplomat. Lane, 1949. 12s. 6d. A 
long, serious novel on present day 
English and Russian diglemae. 


ALDRIDGE, jomeg 1918-. B. 
hunter. Lane, 1950. 9s. 6d. A&B**. 
BAGNOLD, Enid. B. The loved and 


110, 










































envied. Heinema: 1950. 10s. 6d. Alice. Heinemann, 1950. 10s. 6d. 





Creamed a pees —_ Mr Shute, with his high moral 
all sorts of feminine pupae and happy ending, is 
—S ator 2-2-51, a& - perhaps reminiscent of the nine- 
NORWAY, Nevil Shute (Nevil Shute, teenth centu didactic novelist.’ 
pseud.) 1899-. B. A town like —TLS 16-6-50. a&B***. 
4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 
PUDNEY, John, 1909-, comp. A. The Contributors include H. E. Bates, 
ntal pick’ ‘of ‘to-day’s short stories; William Sansom, Monica Dickens, 
tine second series. ms, 1950. 8s. 6d. Neil Bell. A&B*. 
olly 5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 
(EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY REPRINTED WORKS) 
BALZAC, Honore de, 1799-1850. A. Cathedral at Bourges... The two 
The Vicar of Tours; and Pierre stories in this volume are two 
51 Grassou; tr. from the French by gargoyles from the Cathedral, with 
, D. Mitford. Euphorion books, 1950. perhaps a scrap of stained glass as 
The 6s. ‘Balzac once compared his great well.’—Translator’s preface. A*. 
50. work, Comedie Humaine, with the 
m FOR THE YOUNG ADULT COLLECTION 
. (YS: Senior; YG: General; YJ: Junior) 
_ BENNETT, Arnold, 1867-1931. Anna EVANS, Benjamin Ifor, 1899-. The 
0. of the five towns. Methuen, 1950 church in the markets. Hodder, 
' [1902]. 6s. (A)YG. 1949. 7s. 6d. YG. 
The ee Pamela Beatrice, 1924-. FAST, Howard Melvin, 1914-. The 
on. of of the curtain. Nelson, 1949 {1941}. last frontier. Lane, 1948. 9s. 6d. 
— CASE ‘Robert Ormond, 1895-. West of NARAYAN, R. K,, 1906-, An astrologer’s 
of the Barter river. Hale, 1950. 7s. 6d. day, and other stories. Eyre, 1947. 
, a YG. 6d. oo town and village 
m.. DORLING, Henry Taprell _(Taffrail, life. (A)YS 
poses. . — 950 bey) K. Brock- SCOTT, James * Maurice, 1906-. The 
sles. a = Pr. pole of inaccessibility. Hodder, 
ives ELLI Smoked area 1947. 8s. 6d. YG 
vad _ * 1950. "Os. 6d. Mackerel fishing WARREN, Kathleen. The locked gates. 
§ - ff the Queensland coast. YG. Faber, 1950. 10s. 6d. YG. 
NSN 
The 
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IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


ABGILA; Annals, bulletin and gran- 
thalaya of the Indian li 
association. geen . 
March 1949. 16s. p.a. This journal 
is the successor to the quarterly 
Library Bulletin of the Indian 
Library Association which ceased 
ublication in 1946 when the ILA 

came inactive. Abgi i 
result of the revival o 
ciation in 1949. The title of the 
journal is an abbreviation of the 
sub-title. Each issue contains the 
Annals, Bulletin and Granthalaya 
within the same cover, but each 
with a separate series paging. 
Annals, paged in Arabic, will con- 
tain articles of a high standard; the 
ay Pa ed in Arabic preceded 

B, contain book reviews 

= ILA ane library news; the 
Granthalaya, paged in Hindi script, 
will be in Hindustani and of little 
Occidental interest. m com- 
pletion each volume should be split 
and bound in t parts, each with 
independent title page and index. 
These volumes will called the 
Annals of e Indian Library 
Association, or Aila; the Bulletin 
of the ILA, or Bila; and 
Granthalaya of the ILA, or Gila. 
This rearrang t, with chang > of 
title, is y an fr 
and no one should realise it ne 
than Dr. ge who is editor 
of the journ resident of the ILA, 
and chairman of the Indian National 
Documentation Committee. 











layout and printing is of very Rr 
1 


Taoaoy, Available from 

ARDAGH, Philip. Organisation of 
departmental and other libraries in 
the universities of Great Britain. 
i Peastan and book world 39:283-4 


ee yes Wilfred. oC 
of libraries. Aslib _procee 
2:201-15 N ’50. Handy hints i 
- = neue to me... a reorganiza- 


coe. R. C. Periodical literature for 
radio engineers. Institution of radio 
engineers proceedings -4 
D ’50. Survey of literature available 


4 electronic and communications 
Ts; — Ky lists of period- 
relative usefulness 

= a = with current progress 
and for S pooviondy published 
information; p 
abstracting and conan Vid electronic 
literature; table of 134 periodicals 

and other sources. 

GAMBEE, Budd L. Sources of in- 
formation on films and filmstrips. 
Wilson library bulletin 25:307-7 D 
50. fairly detailed description 
tt hg a dozen film and filmstrip 


cayfER” . L. The librarian and the 
law of defamation. Librarian and 
book world 39:273-82 N 50. The 
legal responsibilities of librarians 
for libellous material published in 
books or magazines. 

GILL, Bernard I. Is it service? Wilson 
library bulletin 25:303 D_ ’50. 
Answering radio quiz questions 
wastes library time, is of no lasting 
benefit to the librarian or inquirer, 
= , pene intellectual ‘rag 


HAMILTON: EDWARDS, Gerald. Some 
aspects and problems of regional- 
ization. Librarian and book world 
39:297-8 D ’50. 

KAUFMAN, Mildred. Recent books on 
human relations; a selected reading 
list for junior high school students. 
Wilson library bulletin 25:248-51 


McCOLVIN, Lionel R. What of the 
oe ? Librarian and book world 
9:251-4 O ” 
RIDER Fremont. Compact book storage. 
NY, Hadham pr., 1949. 90p. e 
; problems of shelving are 
iscussed with special reference to 
little used research material. A 
50% increase in stack capacity is 
claimed of the combination of 
‘sizing’, shelving on long edge of 
book, and 1 | pen 
SPEER, Eunice H. a for policy 
books. Wilson li ulletin 
25:256-7 N ’50. For the school 
| ‘where the turnover of per- 
son is rapid and where only 
minimal a training has been 
had by th 
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